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by us, and ought not yet to drag us a rod or two from 
the pond. We reaped the benefit of the doubt, how- 
ever, and were left without farther demonstrations 
than congratulatory leaps upon our shoulders and 
ugly abrasions from their descending paws. 

The welcome hotel once reached, we soon thawed 
ourselves back to life through the double-acting 
agency of a hot supper inside and a hot fire outside ; 
and as I sat meditatively down before the blazing 
logs, I congratulated myself that this sort of affair 
was over and done for life. I was a young man, then, 
and inexperienced. Officious benevolence I set down 
as a trait of St. Bernard dogs alone. I am older now, 
and, alas ! have again and 
again been forced to encoun- 
ter the self-same thing in 
other shapes. All things, I 
have ascertained, are types. 
Over and over have I come 
upon my quondam friends, in 
human guise, forcing them- 
selves with boisterous love 
into sick-rooms, harrowing 
the beds of the dying with 
over-done activities, madden- 
ing their children with an eter- 
nal hail-patter of counsels, 
pestering the intelligent and 
humble with zeal for their 
conversion to folly and su- 
perstition, insisting on drug- 
ging one, cheering one up, 
taking one's whole destiny 
into their hands, till the heart 
grew one blaze of wrath and 
the tongue dropped gall and 
bitterness at the bare men- 
tion of the name of benefac- 
tor. And all with such bound- 
less good intention ! All, too, 
with such remorseless lack of 
sane reflection, of self-dis- 
trust, of respect for others, 
of regard to times and seas- 
ons ! 

O, every one of you, big- 
hearted, cruel-kind St. Ber- 
nards, brute or human, a word 
of counsel for you ! Why do 
you never pull up in your 
avalanche rush and have a 
little rational talk with that 
fellow in the pond ? You are 
scaring him to death. You 
are making him curse your 
historic fame. Ask him po- 
litely whether he jumped in 
on purpose. Inquire whether 
that is the way of doing where 
he was " raised." Investigate 
whether' he has a pair of legs 
of his own to walk out upon. 
Contemplate his white flesh 
and delicate network of sen- 
sitive nerves and minutely- 
ramifying veins. And then 
deliberately weigh the ques- 
tion whether the case is one 
of sufficient gravity to justify 
you in puncturing such "a 
piece of work " with saw- 
edged teeth, or slashing it 
like a velvet doublet with 
bleeding streaks. He will not 
love you personally any the 
less, he will not love the cause 

you stand for any the less than he would should you 
defer these questions till after you have dragged him 
out and found he would have been ashore ten minutes 
sooner and with a whole skin, had you simply let him 
alone. 



PERPETUA AND HER FATHER. 

Perpetua, a married lady of about twenty-six 
years of age, with an infant child at her breast, was 
seized for being a Christian. Her father, who ten- 
derly loved her, went to console her during her con- 
finement, and attempted to persuade her to renounce 
Christianity. Perpetua, however, resisted every en- 
treaty. This resolution so much incensed her father, 
that he beat her severely, and did not visit her for 
some days after ; and, in the meantime, she and some 
others who were confined were baptized, as they 
were before only catechumens. On being carried 




The ancients, as every school-boy knows, counted 
time by the clepsydra, or water-clock, in which water 
did the same office as the sand in an hour-glass, by 
trickling from one vessel into another. The de- 
signer of the clock which we reproduce at page 19 
evidently had this thought in mind. The water may 
be typified by the vases on either hand of the graceful 
central figure, who, from the pen in her hand, would 
seem, like ourselves, to be a quill-driver on time. As 
for the drops, why she has them, as the astronomer 
carries the beat of his electric clock — in his ear. 



PERPETUA AND HER FATHER. 

before the pro-consul, Minutius, she was commanded 
to sacrifice to the idols ; refusing, she was ordered 
to a dark dungeon, and deprived of her child. Two 
deacons, however, Tertius and Pomponius, who had 
the care of persecuted Christians, allowed her some 
hours daily to inhale the fresh air, during which time 
she had the satisfaction of being allowed to nourish 
her infant. Foreseeing that she should not long be 
permitted to take care of it, she recommended it 
strongly to her mother's attention. Her father at 
length paid her a second visit, and again entreated 
her to renounce Christianity. His behavior was now 
all tenderness and humanity ; but, inflexible to all 
human influence, she knew she must leave every- 
thing for Christ's sake, and she only said to him, 
" God's will must be done." He then, with an almost 
bursting heart, left her to her fate. — Foxes Martyrs, 



SA VA GE C US TOMS. 

From Sir John Lubbock's •' Origin of Civilization." 

The following is the manner in which the natives 
about Sydney used to procure their wives: "The 
poor wretch is stolen upon in the absence of her 
protectors. Being first stupified with blows, in- 
flicted with clubs or wooden swords, on the head, 
back, and shoulders, every one of which is followed 
by a stream of blood, she is then dragged through 
the woods by one arm, with a perseverance and vio- 
lence that it might be supposed would displace it 
from its socket. The lover, or rather the ravisher. 
is regardless of the stones or 
broken pieces of trees which 
may lie in his route, being 
anxious only to convey his 
prize in safety to his own 
party, when a scene ensues 
too shocking to relate. This 
outrage is not resented by 
the relations of the female, 
who only retaliate by a simi- 
lar outrage when they find an 
opportunity. This is so con- 
stantly the practice among 
them that even the children 
make it a play-game or exer- 
cise." 

* * * * * 

The Feejeeans believe that 
"as they die, such will be their 
condition in another world ; 
hence their desire to escape 
extreme infirmity." The way 
to Mbulu is long and difficult; 
many always perish, and no 
diseased or infirm person 
could succeed in surmounting 
all the dangers of the road. 
Hence, as soon as a man 
feels the approach of old age, 
he notifies to his children that 
it is time for him to die. If 
he neglects to do so, the chil- 
dren, after a while, take the 
matter into their own hands. 
A family consultation is held, 
a day is appointed, and the 
grave dug. The aged person 
has his choice of being stran- 
gled or buried alive. Mr. 
Hunt gives the following 
striking description of such 
a ceremony once witnessed 
by him : A young man came 
to him and invited him to 
attend his mother's funeral, 
which was just going to take 
place. Mr. Hunt accepted 
the invitation, and joined the 
procession, but, surprised to 
see no corpse, he made in- 
quiries, when the young man 
" pointed out his mother, who 
was walking along with them, 
as gay and lively as any of 
those present, and apparently 
as much pleased. Mr. Hunt 
expressed his surprise to the 
young man, and asked how 
he could deceive him so much 
by saying that his mother was 
dead, when she was alive and 
well. He said, in reply, that 
they had made her death-feast 
and were now going to bury her; that she was old, 
that his brother and himself had' thought she had 
lived long enough. 

" He added, that it was from love for his mother 
that he had done so ; that, in consequence of the 
same love, they were now going to bury her, and 
that none but themselves could or ought to do 
such a sacred office ! Mr. Hunt did all his power 
to prevent so diabolical an act ; but the only reply 
he received was that she was their mother, and they 
were her children, and they ought to put her to 
death. On reaching the grave, the mother sat down, 
when they all, including children, grandchildren, re- 
lations and friends, took and affectionate leave of her; 
a rope, made of twisted tapa, was then passed twice 
arounk her neck by her sons, who took hold of it and 
strangled her ; after which she was put in her grave." 



